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was unshaken. There was enough, and amply enough,
in the English Church to bind him to its allegiance,
to satisfy him of its truth and its life, enough in the
Roman to warn him away. In the confusions of
Christendom, in the strong and obstinate differences
of schools and parties in the English Church, he,
living in days of inquiry and criticism, claimed to take
and recommend a theological position on many con-
troverted questions, which many might think a new
one, and which might not be exactly that occupied
by any existing school or party.1 " We are all," he
writes to an intimate friend on 226. April 1842, a year
after No. 90, " much quieter and more resigned than
we were, and are remarkably desirous of building up
a position, and proving that the English theory is
tenable, or rather the English state of things. If the
Bishops would leave us alone, the fever would sub-
side."

He wanted, when all other parties were claiming
room for their speculations, to claim room for his
own preference for ancient doctrine. He wished to
make out that no branch of the Church had authori-
tatively committed itself to language which was
hopelessly and fatally irreconcilable with Christian
truth. But he claimed nothing but what he could
maintain to be fairly within the authorised formularies
of the English Church. He courted inquiry, he
courted argument. If his claim seemed a new one,
if his avowed leaning to ancient and Catholic views

1 Letter to Jelf [especially p. 19].